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SURE DEATH TO BED BUGS 


Hellon-Bed Buds 


HELLEN was a very bad little girl. She was especially cruel to bedbugs and other insects. In spite 
of the fact that her father was the BAD MAN she was worse even than he. The picture shows how pleased 
her father is with her success in her wicked..career. 


She has found from experience that when the flery 
furnace is not in full blast that she gets just as good results by using HELL ON BEDBUGS. 


Note.—This preparation is known as ‘Hellen Bedbugs. 


WHY EXPERIMENT? USE THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT AND MOST POWERFUL EXTERMINATOR 
FOR BEDBUGS AND OTHER INSECTS THAT INFEST THE HOME. 


Price 35 cents and 60 cents 


Live Agents Wanted—Write 


HELLON INSECTS CO. 
Dept. H. C. Chicago, Ill. 


We also manufacture Hellon Roaches, Hellon Rats, Hellon Cooties (lice). 
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READ MORE 


ET on a street car that passes through the 
a foreign section of any large city and nine 

chances out of ten, three-fourths of the 
adults will be reading newspapers or magazines. 
Closer observation will reveal the fact that near- 
ly every one of them are reading foreign publica- 
tions—that is publications by their own people 
and usually in their own language. The Magyar, 
Greek, French, Italian, Dutch, Czecho-Slav, 
Polish, Crotian, Jewish, Lithuanian and dozens 
of others are to be seen. No matter how many 
other publications they may be interested in, 
almost without excep- 
tion, these people take 
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THE BACK-BONE OF CIVILIZATION 


EVERAL days ago, in Detroit, a rich and 
S prominent white business man said to an emi- 
nent colored minister, “Your people have a 
fundamental weakness, more serious I think than 
any that has been hitherto observed or commented 
upon by scientists.” The minister smiled and re- 
plied, “I did not think that any of our weaknesses 
had ever been overlooked.” The prominent man 
said, “In an age of commerce and machinery, your 
ablest men and women seek vocations and interests 
outside of these realms. You are not in harmony 
with the times. This condition would make menials 
of any class, and would 

tend to develop an un- 


at least one publication 
by their own people. 
Thus they keep in 
touch with each other, 
learn how to help each 
other and themselves, 
read each others ads 
and buy from their own 


CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES. 


Each month we will send out a few sample copies of 
The Half-Century Magazine. If you receive a copy and 
have not su same was probably sent you as a 
sample. We are sure you will like our magasine, and 
we would greatly apprectate your subscription, which 
is only 50 cents a year. We those receiving sam- 
ples, as well as subscribers, to show the magazine to 
others, so that they, tee, may have a chance to sub- 
scribe. We take pleasure in thanking you in advance 
for the favor. Mail all subscriptions to THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, 5202 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


favorable discrimination. 
Commerce and machin- 
ery are the back-bone of 
civilization, and until 
your people realize this 
truth, you need not ex- 
pect any marked prog- 


people in preference to 
purchasing from other 
people. 
~ Colored people should 
read Colored publica- 
tions regularly. That 
is the surest means of 
learning the truth about 
themselves. White pa- 
pers seldom print any- 
thing about us except 
that which is funny, ‘a 
ridiculous, or the mis- 
demeanors of the mis- 
creants of the race. 

The surest way to 
keep well informed and 
abreast of the times is 
to read The Half-Century Magazine each month. 
Fifty cents in stamps or coin pays for a year’s 
subscription. 


A Doliar’s Worth for a Dollar. By the Investigator 
Short Change. By B. J. Getter (Concluded) 


April Days. By W. Masen.... 
Jes’ Fo’ Day. By T. H. Shackelford 
Old World Delicacies. By Ex. E. 


ress or development. 
With commercial devel- 
opment and skilled me- 
chanics, recognition and 
other advantages must 
necessarily follow.” 
This incident calls to 
our minds the present 
bond issue of the Over- 
ton - Building Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the 
Overton-Hygienic Mfg. 
Co. We consider this 
event an epoch in the In- 
dustrial and Commercial 
development of our peo- 
ple. This institution has 
the largest and best standing of any of our enter- 
prises, and will be remembered by some of us as 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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SCHARNELLE 


By Johanna Arnwine 





CHARNY! Come here 
and carry these clothes 
home,” Mrs. Tanner 
called from the door- 
way. A tall, light-brown 
girl with hazel eyes 
and a wealth of curly 
black hair came slowly 
from the back yard. She 
had been eating plums, 
and from her expression evidently enjoyed 
her feast. 

“If you don’t give me one I'll tell mama 
about——” 

But Scharnelle clamped her hand over 
her brother’s mouth before he got any 
further. Hastily swallowing the last 
plum the girl sauntered toward the house. 

Lazy, mischievous Joe came into the 
kitchen just as his mother placed the last 
piece in the basket. 

“Get your hat, Joe, and help Scharny 
carry these clothes to Mrs. Stuckert. She 
wants them sure this evening.” She lifted 
the basket as she spoke. “Take this side, 
Joe, and don’t let me hear of you quarrel- 
ing along the streets; if you do, I’m goin’ 
to settle with you when you get back,” she 
warned. 

When the two had gone, Sophie Tanner 
rushed to the kitchen to get supper. Her 
husband would be there in twenty minutes. 
She must hurry. ei 

John Tanner, the father and husband, 
worked occasionally. He was shiftless 
and lazy. The tiny four-room shack that 
housed the family was scrupulously clean 
and livable only because of the ceaseless 
efforts of the overworked wife and 
mother. Mrs Tanner took in washings, 
did day’s work, indeed almost anything 
she could do to keep a roof over their 
heads. Her earnings supplemented by 
the father’s spasmodic inclinations to work 
kept the family well fed and comfortably 
clothed. 

Scharnelle was sixteen and would finish 
high school in another month. Mrs. Tan- 
ner planned to take the two children with 
her to the cotton fields in picking season 
and make money enough to send the girl 
to the State school so that she could teach 
and thus help herself and family. 

“John,” said Mrs. Tanner, as they sat 
down to their meal of fried bacon, mo- 
lasses, potatoes and milk, “Scharny will 
finish high school this year and I think 
you ought to get a steady job so we can 
send her off to school.” She did not tell 
him of her intention to go to the cotton 
fields. She thought she’d see if it was 
possible to arouse him to sense of his 
responsibility as a father. 

“For heaven’s sake, Sophie, I’m sick of 
hearin’ you talk about sendin’ Scharny to 
school. What good will it do her? Look 
at Mrs. Charles’ girl—ran away from 
school and married. Shucks! Let my chil- 
dren come up as I come. I can read and 
write and figure and that’s good enough 
for me,” replied John Tanner. 
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The pretty little spider nearly catches the fly, but gets caught in the web of her 


own weaving in her attempt to do so. 





“Yes, for you maybe, but not for our 
children,” replied the woman. 

Just then a knock at the door inter- 
rupted their conversation, much to the re- 
lief of the husband. Mrs. Heard, a neigh- 
bor, came in, followed by Scharnelle and 
Joe. Scharny went out on the back porch 
to wash her face before supper, but Joe’s 
only thought was to get to the table as 
fast as possible and eat as much as he 
could hold. 

“T came over to see about my endow- 
ment, Mrs. Tanner,” said the neighbor. 
“I’m going to Gatesville to work tomor- 
row. I’ve got a good job there and they 
pay me twelve dollars a week and prom- 
ise a raise if I suit. I only have to do 
the cooking for three in the family. I 
hope to make enough to send Harold to 
school in the fall——” Here John Tan- 
ner rose hastily and left the room. “Going 
off to school” was always a sore spot 
with him. 

“I wish I could send my boy out west 
and put him in business,” continued Mrs. 
Heard. 

“YeS,” replied Mrs. Tanner, “those who 
have fine houses and property in the 
South are so much like birds in gilded 
cages. What’s the use to have them? 
Freedom in a tent is far better than 
slavery in a palace. Conditions here are 
so terrible.” 

“My hope is in God,” replied the neigh- 
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ber, as she laid the endowment card and 
money on the table. “Our parents saw 
darker days than these. I believe our 
children will have a second emancipation 
just as our parents had the first. I must 
go. I have to get up early in the morn- 
ing.” 

“As she let her neighbor out the door, 
Sophie Tanner heard the deep snoring 
that told her plainly that her husband 
was at peace with the world. 

Scharnelle Tanner finished high schoo 
with highest honors, much to the chagrin 
of one Nora Whitley. Nora, the spoiled 
daughter of the well-to-do Dr. James 
Brandeson Whitley, had hoped to win 
those honors herself—not through hard 
study, however. At her daughter’s sug- 
gestion, Mrs. Whitley had given inuu- 
merable dinners and valuable presents to 
Professor Aldridge, the teacher of the 
senior class. This, she had hoped, would 
influence him to give her honors whether 
she won them fairly or not. Filled with 
chagrin and disappointment she accosted 
Scharnelle after school. 

“You didn’t win fairly, I saw you copy- 
ing” accused Nora. 

“Why didn’t you report it, then?” re- 
torted Scharnelle. 

“I have too much respect for myself to 
carry news,” cried Nora, reddening. 

“T should think you would have too 

(Continued on page 9) 


A tall light brown girl 
with hazel eyes and a wealth 
of curly black hair, came 
slowly from the back yard. 
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ISS PAT had reached 

the noonday of life 
without even a hint 
of romance. She had 
never been pretty, or 
rather she had never 
had the opportunity 
to cultivate her phys- 
ical beauty. She had 
spent her youth in 
hard work; a desire for an independent 
old age caused her to save every cent 
above necessities and to deny herself the 
luxuries dear to every girl’s heart. 

There had been but few young men in 
Blythfield then, and none of these had 
been attracted by the hard-working, 
plainly-garbed Patricia Green. Rather 
had they wooed and won the gayer little 
butterflies that flitted across their narrow 
horizon. 

So it is not strange that at forty, Miss 
Pat had long doubted the possibility of 
ever becoming the target for one of Cu- 
pid’s arrows, much less causing another’s 
heartbeats to quicken. Instead she had 
contented herself in lavishing the wealth 
of her affection on her dearly beloved 
niece, Camilla, whom she had taken into 
her lonely home to share the burden of 
life with her. 

It was one of those beautiful Sabbath 
mornings in Spring when all the earth 
seems to rejoice. Violets peeped from 
shady nooks, here and there a yellow but- 
tercup or a striped shooting star dotted 
the fresh green of the ground. Noisy 
bluebirds and plump brown robins broke 
the stillness, a subtle fragrance filled the 
air. It was truly a day for the fairy 
prince to seek the maiden of his dreams. 

Blythefield awoke early that morning, 
most small towns do, but this particular 
Sunday a new minister was to fill the 
pulpit in the church where Miss Pat had 
long been a member, and all of the un- 
married young women of the flock as well 
as the mothers with pretty daughters were 
busy brushing up the best frocks and tack- 
ing on extra furbelows in honor of the 
event. For the new minister, they had 
been told, was a bachelor. 

If any of them were disappointed when 
they found that he was not an extremely 
young bachelor, they did not show it. In- 
deed when they learned that he was nearly 
forty, thirty-eight to be exact, flappers of 
seventeen and eighteen tried to convince 
themselves that they never did care for 
extremely young men. 

Miss Pat and Camilla were in their ac- 
customed places in the third pew from 
the front. Miss Pat kept her eyes on the 
speaker, apparently interested, but in truth 
she did not find the sermon half as inter- 
esting as the man who stood before her 
with the dark, wonderful eyes, the crispate 
hair and firm mouth, 

Once during the sermon his eyes met 
hers and a strange thrill passed over her. 
Never had she felt so plain and unat- 








MISS PAT MEETS THE FAIRY PRINCE 


By Jane Jones 


Miss Pat found it hard to believe that Romance would choose gray hairs and 
cotton when silken youth waited to be chosen. 








tractive before. Unconsciously she opened 
her purse and looked into the tiny mirror 
that hung there. A wisp of gray hair 
showing beneath the youthful! blue straw 
of her hat made her feel very old indeed, 
her last year’s blue suit seemed faded and 
out of style, and she wished she had worn 
her new white kid gloves instead of the 
old mended black ones, and why, oh why, 
hadn’t she put on her blue silk stockings 
and oxfords as Camilla had suggested in- 
stead of wearing her clumsy old high 
shoes that she had worn all the winter? 
So conivnced was she of her unattractive- 
ness that she asked Camilla if she looked 
unusually shabby. The girl tried to con- 
vince her that she looked unusually well. 

“And oh, Aunt Pat,” the girl cried, 
after benediction, “your cheeks are the 
reddest, and it’s so pretty with your clear 
brown skin.” 

The congregation crowded forward to 
greet the new pastor—and Miss Pat felt 
herself being pushed forward too. Again 
she felt the strange thrill. Then she saw 
Camilla a few steps ahead of her, grasp 
the preacher’s hand. 

“I want you to meet Aunt Pat, Rev. 
Thornton,” she told him. “This is my 
aunt, Miss Greene.” 

He was very gracious, and as he held 
her hand, probably a moment longer than 
necessary, she wondered if he could hear 
her heart beat and wished sincerely that 
her cheeks would stop burning. He ex- 
pressed his pleasure at seeing her at the 
service, hoped she was well, then walked 
down the aisle with Camilla to greet old 
Mrs. Jones, who had found the crowd too 
much for her. 

Miss Pat could not understand why her 
efforts to dismiss the pastor from her 
mind were futile not only all that day, 
but all the week. 








RAIN 


By Mary Brown 


Rain. 

In the fresh made garden 

Greedy birds, 

Heedless of the flapping scare-crows, 
Scratch up the sprouting seeds, 

Then depart. 


More rain. 

In the chilly, gloom-filled house, 
Lonely hearts 

Grieve for the absent sun, 

And fret as the day creeps by 
In gloom. 


Rain, rain, rain. 

In scent filled woods 

Blue violets 

And waxen mandrake flowers 
Lift their heads and drink the pure 
Sweet rain. 


A few mornings later, she sat at her 
sewing machine in a sunny window, 
watching two busy hens digging worms 
for their newly-hatched broods. Somehow 
she had difficulty in keeping her mind on 
the garment she was making. The clock 
struck ten and she had promised the dress 
to her customer at twelve, but it made no 
difference. ‘The bell rang and Camilla 
came into the room to say that the new 
pastor had called. 

The minister begged her pardon for 
calling so early, but explained that he 
was passing the house and stopped in a 
moment to inquire after her health. He 
did most of the talking, for Miss Pat 
found her tongue tied with embarrass- 
ment, a very unusual thing for the quick- 
witted spinster. 

Her aunt’s listlessness, her absent- 
mindedness, her nervousness at every 
tingle of the doorbell or telephone caused 
Camilla to fear for her aunt’s health. 

Next Sunday a strange thing happened. 
Miss Pat stayed away from church, some- 
thing she hadn’t done in several ‘years. 
But it was much easier than having to 
look into the gallant divine’s face during 
service. Yet the week seemed to drag on 
feet of lead. Next Sunday she tried to 
muster up courage enough to go, but as 
she arrayed herself in her very best black 
silk frock, and arranged her waving white- 
streaked hair, her cheeks burned so pain- 
fully and her heart beat so rapidly that 
she was forced to give it up. 

“T’ve got a headache, Camilla. I don’t 
think I’ll go this morning. I'll just rest 
until you get back,” said Miss Pat. 

She shut herself up in her room and 
considered the folly of wasting thought 
on a man who had never given her a 
thought more than he gave to other women 
members of the congregation. 

Camilla returned, her eyes dancing, 
breathless from her brisk walk. She 
handed her aunt a square white envelope 
bearing her name in an unfamiliar hand. 
Hastily tearing it open, she read: 

Blythefield, May 1, 1921. 
Miss Patricia Greene, 
Blythefield. 
Dear Miss Greene: 

I fear you have purposely stayed away 
from service for the past two Sundays. I 
have missed you even though I have had 
well filled pews. I beg that you will per- 
mit me to call tomorrow evening at 8 
o’clock to speak to you concerning a very 
important matter. 

With kindest regards, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Daniel Thornton. 


She reflected a moment. No doubt he 
wanted her permission to call on Camilla, 
no doubt he was already in love with her, 


(Continued on page 18) 
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A DOLLAR’S WORTH FOR A DOLLAR 


By the Investigator 





Do you realize the value of Colored stores in your neighborhood? Do you know that 
the more first class Colored firms you support, the more money you save? If you don’t 
believe it, read what the Investigator has found out. 





a long ago I went to a shoe store 

to purchase. a pair’ of slippers. It 
was a small place, the proprietor had only 
one helper. The latter being busy when I 
came in, the owner himself waited on me. 
I examined several pairs of shoes dis- 
played on the showcase but none of them 
suited me. 

“You don’t care for any of these?” he 
asked, “what’s the trouble—they are the 
latest styles.” 

“They are not worth carrying home,” I 

- replied, “they are nothing but paper and 
wouldn't last a week. Just a cheap imita- 
tion leather daubed over with dressing to 
make them look good.” 

The man grinned affably. His . small 
black eyes danced and he grew confiden- 
tial. - 

“T see you know a lot about. shoes,” he 
said. “Well, I can show you some good 
ones. Then he brought me a very good 
pair of slippers for my inspection. As I 
looked at them critically he remarked: 

“These are really good shoes, first class 
leather and workmanship—very good val- 
ues. Those others,” he indicated: the shoes 
displayed on the counter, “are just cheap, 
showy goods I keep to sell to Colored 
people. They don’t know or appreciate 
good things when they see them and they 
buy that stuff like hot cakes and pay good 
prices for it too. I believe in giving a 
white customer a dollar’s worth for every 
dollar he spends with me, but I never fail 
to soak the darkies every chance I get.” 

Hot with indignation, it was with diff- 
culty that I held: my tongue, yet I knew 
that I could do no good by quarreling 
with him. It would possibly make him 
more cautious in talking to those whom he 
believed to be white, but it would not 
make him any fairer in his dealings with 
Colored people. I held my tongue and de- 
termined to keep my eyes open and find 
out if possible whether this method of 
dealing with members of the race was pe- 
culiar to this one man or if other white 
tradesmen as well tried to “soak” every 
Colored person who traded with them. 

A few days later I accompanied a friend 
tu a rummage sale. Neither of us had 
ever attended one before and we spent a 
good deal of time looking at the curious 
wares found there. Finally my friend 
came across a box of well worn silk stock- 
ings. Most of them with toes and heels 
ragged and runs in the legs. Laughingly, 
she held one up. 

“Look,” she said, “who would buy a 
thing like that?” 

“Oh, I sell lots of them, though,” the 
saleswoman said. “Some people buy them 
and mend them—and a lot of Colored 


people will buy them and wear them just 
as they are. They can wear them once or 


twice_ and throw them away. Colored 
people will buy anything, though, if you 
smile at them a little.” 

“Do you have much Colored trade?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, quite a bit, and they’re the fun- 
niest things. I’m pleasant with them and 
I can make them believe almost anything 
and sell them anything in the store.” 

Here again was that spirit of “soak” 
every Colored person. 

I moved into a flat formerly occupied by 
czreless housekeepers and found it infested 
with roaches and other pests. Searching 
the directory for a pest exterminator I 
called up a large firm and asked them to 


send a man out. After three days he came. 

“Roaches nearly ate me up,” I said. 
“Why were you so long coming?” 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “but I was across 
the street the other day and they told me 
Colored people lived here, so I finished up 
some other jobs first.” 

“What difference does it make whether 
you work for white or Colored, just so 
you get the money?” I asked. 

“Well, I don’t take as much pains with 
Colored people’s houses, and if I am par- 
ticularly busy, I make them wait. I don’t 
like to work for them anyhow.” 

Soak ’em! 

I had made the rounds of the Colored 
real estate offices in search of a small flat. 
They had nothing to show me. Finally in 
desperation I entered a white office. As TF 
stood there looking over the flats listed, 

(Continued on page 19) 


SHORT CHANGE 


(Concluded) 





6é A ND she has gone, now,” he told her. 

“I know. That came of the change 
in my resolve,” she confessed. “After I 
came to myself, after I had seen the utter 
futility of the whole affair, I set about 
to make amends as best I could.” 

“And are you responsible for her leav- 
ing?” he asked in sheer amazement. 

“In part, yes. What with the help of 
the Civic Welfare League.” 

“Couldn’t you have told me some of this 
before?” he cueried pensively. 

“T hardly think so. You weren't pre- 
pared to learn the things that I’ve just told 
you, were you?” 

With this he knew that she had seen 
through the fabric of his deception but had 
maintained her interest in him even after 
she discovered the disheartening truth. 

* * * . 7 * 

The lunch-kit had long since been 
packed and Beth and Ellis were near the 
edge of Tohonamee looking far across to 
the distant shore. Somehow, Ellis’ hand 
found hers, a moment more and he felt the 
mellow sweetness of her kiss thrill him 
as he drew her to himself. Her breath 
on his check, her rapturous responses echo- 
ing in his ears, the burning bliss of her 
lips to his! He felt in one swift moment 
all the joy for which he had been hoping 
to live. He may have been misled, but she 
knew the truth as it came to him. Two 
tremendous triflers suddenly brought back 
te earth and its sweetest raptures. 

As they stood arm in arm, he saw a 
tiny object dimple the softly rippling sur- 
face of the lake, the waters seemed to leap 
uj) and embrace its coming, a gradually 
widening path of circles and the water 
was once more even and undisturbed. In 
the trice, Beth’s finger had shed its little 
circlet and now spoke eloquently of an- 
other jeweler’s task to be done. 


Behind them the golden twilight seemed 
to transfigure their little world here be- 
side Tohonamee; the empurpled hills far 
in the background standing up solemn and 
sharp out of the green, gold air seemed 
almost to fade into the dying day, as it 
lay beautiful on the tender glow of eve- 
ning. The radiant serenity of the sky 
rested like a hushed lullaby over- their 
joyous spirits. 

The dull, droning of the dredge was al- 
most lost in the silence that played like 
magic with Beth’s and Ellis’ subtler sen- 
sations. They stood long thus, looking far 
into the Southeast; saying not a word, 
just living through the supreme joy that 
had come to them. Perhaps their eyes 
gazing into the distances were trying to 
peer far over the seas to Mandalay and 
the friend of theirs who had but recently 
come into so great a happiness; perhaps 
their ears were patiently attending to the 
steady listless hum of the dredge directed 
by that other person who had formed a 
fair mosaic in the patterning of this expe- 
rience. Finally Ellis turned to the little 
clearing where his machine stood with the 
lunch-kit lashed securely to its side, and 
murmured to the girl as they strode slowly 
away from the lake: 

“I wonder if you can love me after the 
petty things of which I’ve been guilty as 
much as I adore you for the noble things 
that you've done for all the associations 
that have sprung from our meeting.” F 

“Let’s try and see,” she mused. “Can’t 
we go on living and loving across our 
little: space on the canvas of life, even 
though the background has known its 
shadows?” 

“Now may I ask that ‘Land forgive the 
fool in me,’” Ellis replied softly, “for this 
day I have entered Paradise.” 


(THe Enp) 
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SMART EASTER FROCKS 


A charming street cos- 
tume consisting of a skirt 
f copper color tricotine 
and a coat of tan with a 
collar of copper. The hat 
ts of ribbon and straw in 
the same two colors. 


Orange and brown satin 
crepe combine to make this 
pleasing frock. A bit of 
embroidery is the only trim- 
ming. A yellow milan hat 
completes the costume. 


An Alice blue 
crepe dress is a welcome 
addition to the wardrobe 
especially when it has an 


canton 


uneven hem line. 





we the approach of Easter, Dame 
Fashion becomes popular with every 
daughter of Eve. The amount of interest 
manifested is by no means regulated by 
the contents of her purse. The little errand 
girl who can only afford a new hat and 
a pair of near-silk stockings is just as 
eager for the dawn of Easter as the Bank- 
er’s wife who will have the finest cos- 
tume the shops have to offer. 

Each year the styles grow prettier. This 
season there is a style that will suit every 
figure and a color for every complexion. 

Draped gowns dot the landscape pro- 


What They Are Wearing 





fusely. Even draped slippers are shown, 
yet so perfect are the folds and so ex- 
quisite the materials they lose none of 
their slender daintiness. So skillfully 
draped are the frocks that the figure re- 
tains its slender lines. 

Many skirts reach nearly to the ankles 
and occasionally one finds one that nearly 
reaches the floor. Some of them are ex- 
tremely full while others show pleating 
and bouffant drapery. 

The wardrobe is not complete without 
a picture hat. These are extremely large 
and either droop slightly or roll off the 


By Mme. F. Madison 





face. Ostrich, lace; flowers and fruit are 
the favored trimmings while milan, timbo 
and manila are the favored straws. For 
country wear, calico faced hats with calico 
trimmings are charming. 

The very small hat is still a popular ac- 
companiment to the tailored suit. A few 
extremists are wearing gilded hair; gold 
and silver wigs vying for first place in 
popularity. 

The mule and sandal types in slippers 
remain popular. Low heels, both baby, 
Louis and military styles are quite correct. 





’ OVING PICTURES hold the center 
of the stage in America for both 
races. There is probably no other 

form of recreation in which the masses of 

the people are more interested than in mo- 
tion pictures. Like many other forms of 
amusement, the cinema has been con- 
demned by the many of our religious lead- 
ers for various reasons. In many sections 
the war between the church and the motion 
picture theatre has been a very bitter one. 

Long sermons against the movies, ad- 
monitions to stay away from them, seem to 
result in empty pews in the church and an 
augmented attendance at the picture show 
around the corner. The minister faces his 
tiny audience in despair while the long lines 
wait patiently for their opportunity to pur- 
chase a ticket from the pretty cashier at 
the nearby film theatre. While rain might 
cause half of the congregation to remain 
home, it has little or no effect on the 
movie crowd. 


And the number of movie fans is on 
the increase. The fact that the program is 
changed nightly in most theaters causes 
many of the patrons to attend several 
shows a week. Indeed a canvass of the 
schools in one of the large cities brought 
out the fact that some of the students as 
well as the teachers attended as many as 
nine shows a week. This means that an 
enormous amount of money is spent in the 
motion picture theatres, inuch of which 
might reach the church, if the movies were 
less popular. 

The entrance of so many Colored people 
into film work gives added cause for anx- 
iety on the part of Colored ministers. For 
many of our people who would not attend 
an ordinary show will go when they know 
a Colored star is to be featured or a 
Colored play is to be shown. And as 
Colored stars are on the increase, the num- 
ber of Colored movie fans is increasing 
rapidly also. 

One of the reasons given for many relig- 
ious leaders for their stand against the 
movies is that the stars and producers are 
morally unfit to be brought before the 
public. Indeed there are a great many 
people who believe it is impossible to be 
before the footlights and be respectable. 
This prejudice against stage folks is like 
the prejudice of most white people against 
Colored—they judge the whole race by 
the few miscreants. 

A number of screen folks who have had 
their faults brought before the public re- 
cently have caused those in church circles 
to shout their condemnations and “I told 
you so’s” more than ever before. The 
whole industry has been held to be rotten 
to the core, from the greatest stars to the 
most insignificant members of the screen’s 
firmament. While there is no doubt that 
many of these film favorites are pretty 
bad, there are many more who still hold 
themselves above the filth in which some 
of them seemingly love to wallow. 

But in spite of all that may be said 





OUR NEED FOR MORE FILMS | 


By JEAN VOLTAIRE SMITH 


against the movies and their makers, films 
are doing a great deal of good. Figures 
show that the school children who attend 
the moving picture shows from one to 
four times a week are brighter than those 
who do not attend at all,—there is a rea- 
son. Educational films are explaining the 
oddities of nature and the methods em- 
ployed by natural forces more perfectly 
than mere books can. A child may read 
about fission fungi or the pteridophytes 
and their method of reproduction and get 
a vague idea of the subject, but when he 
sees a magnified thallophyte, in natural 
colors, on the screen, sees the cells split 
and form new ones, or sees the fern frond 
untoll, his ideas are clear on the subject 
and he can explain the matter intelligently. 
Likewise the average child may read of 
the Sahara desert or the ice fields of the 
North and have no interest in them what- 


“APRIL DAYS 
By Wilma Mason 
Pigs comes with dropping rain, 
Making green the dust-brown plain. 
Summer days are very near, 
Gone is winter bleak and drear. 


April’s sunshine, golden hours, 

Slip themselves between the showers 
Blue-eyed violets scent the air; 

Ah, the world is very fair. 


Flowers that slept ’neath winter’s snows, 
Bloom down where the river flows. 

Birds that left us in the fall, 

Greet us with a merry call. 


Gone are weary months of gloom; 
Sorrow hastens to her tomb. 

They who mourn abandon grief, 

For beauteous earth grants sweet relief. 


Like this month of joy and tears, 
Are the swiftly passing years; 
Joy before and after pain, 

Like April’s sunshine follows rain. 


ever beyond getting a mark in “exam” but 
having seen his favorite film hero lost in 
a sandstorm on the desert or the hardships 
of -his heroine in the land of half-year 
twilights, he manifests an unusual interest 
in geography and has a more intelligent 
understanding of the matter. 

Historical and Biblical plays, so popula 
just now, are giving school children as 
well as adults a clearer understanding of 
the Bible and history. Likewise current 
events of interest to all, are flashed on the 
screen each week to keep informed, those 
who are too busy to read the papers care- 
fully. 

True enough, there are plays of the 
ufiderworld that are perhaps not the best 
form of entertainment for young boys and 
girls—yet even these hold a lesson for 
some,—a warning against certain evils 
cloaked in pretty guise, in every large city. 
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People naturally manifest more interest 
in these things which are forbidden to 
them. The stand of many of the clergy 
against films make them more popular. 
There are some very popular Chinese 
and Japanese stars on the screen, and their 
success and popularity lies in the fact that 
they portray perfectly and naturally the 
customs and innermost thoughts of the 
yellow race—no white man could do this. 
Neither can a white person impersonate a 
Colored person perfectly. The ridiculous 
roles given many Colored actors, by 
white producers, the dialect, wretched 
hevels, uncouth women and lack of morals 
attributed to them shout a need for more 
Colored screen folks who will help to 
bring before white people truer ideas of 
the customs and aspirations of our people. 
Would it not be better then, to encour- 
age more of our people to produce pictures 
—films of the clean, helpful sort, that will 
uplift; urge them to build first class 
moving picture~theaters, rather than dis- 
courage them from attending picture 
shows? This would help to keep within 
the race at least a portion of the millions 
spent each year by Colored movie fans. 


Backbone of Civilization 
(Continued from page 3) 
originators and producers of the well- 


known HIGH-BROWN TOILET 
PREPARATIONS. Never before 
have such gilt edged securities been 
offered to colored people, by Colored 
people. 

It is the first time a Negro mer- 
cantile enterprise ever attained such 
a height and development. It is the 
first time a Negro mercantile enter- 
prise was in a position to offer such 
securities to the public. 

The $200,000.00 Overton-Building 
Corporation 7% bonds are secured 
by a closed first mortgage on the land, 
building and equipment, having an 
estimated value on completion of over 
$385,000.00. The bonds mature seri- 
ally in from four to ten years, and 
they are certified by the Chicago Title 
and Trust Company, an institution 
with assets of over $14,000,000.00. 

It is with pride in this institution, 
as a race development, that we rec- 
ommend it as a sound investment. 
It is the duty of every one of us to 
own at least one of these bonds. 

The possession of one or more of 
these bonds should be a source of 
pride and gratification to the holder. 
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SCHARNELLE-~ continuea from Page 4 


much respect for yourself to lie,” replied 
Scharney, as she moved on to join her 
friends. 

Nora’s best friend was Maisie Debrew, 
a friend bought with auto rides, theatre 
tickets, candy and costly gifts; a friend, 
who in return, kept Nora informed as to 
every movement of her brother, Allen De- 
brew, with whom Nora was very much in 
love, or at least as nearly as selfish Nora 
could love anyone. She had learned from 
Maisie that Allen’s admiration for Schar- 
nelle was reciprocated, and made up her 
mind that she would separate them even 
if she couldn’t get him for herself. 

Fate intervened, and Mrs. Tanner did 
not go to the cotton fields as she planned. 
John Tanner, always a glutton, died from 
indigestion shortly after Scharnelle’s grad- 
uation. Insurance policies that Mrs. Tan- 
ner had religiously kept up brought her 
nine hundred dollars at her husband’s 
death. This enabled her not only to send 
her daughter to a first-class school, but to 
keep her well dressed and give her advan- 
tages beyond her wildest dreams. 

A sweet voice, many talents, beauty and 
a sweet disposition made Scharnelle Tan- 
ner a favorite with both teachers and 
students. Nora, who had entered the 
sume school, remained unchanged in her 
attitude toward her rival, but her schemes 
always came to naught—at least none of 
them injured Scharnelle. 

The years passed quickly and the day 
for final examination of seniors drew near. 
Each candidate for graduation had to 


has been called to my ’tention 
Dat a certain wand’rin’ sheep 
Has done jumped out of de sheep fol’ 
An’ strayed in de jungles deep 
An’ unless I is mistooken, 
(An’ I pray dat I might be) 


’Less he hearkens unto me. 


Now I hates to talk in public 
’Bout a tickler frien’ of mine— 
An’ since I has been yo’ pastah 
I admits yous used me fine— 
But ob all de ’bominations 
Dat dey is, beneaf de sun 
Dis hyeah crime dat yous accused of, 
Showly is de wustest one. 


Anybody old as you is 
Should knowed bettah I’d a thought 
Dan go out dat time o’ night suh, 
Why no wondah you was caught, 
Standin’ wid you mouf wide open 
Like a mule about to bray— 
When you jes’ as well could made it 
In de mornin’ jes’ fo’ day. 


- ——— 1 
0 0 0 tt ow 


Daihs some wolves dat’s "bout to git him 


write an essay from which to be graded 
for examination. Miss Bledsoe, the 
teacher of the senior class, placed all the 
papers in her desk, locked it, but in her 
hurry left the key in the lock. Nora, who 
had been assigned to the task of keeping 
Miss Bledsoe’s room tidy, felt that the god 
oi luck certainly was with her. 

“Nora, I'll leave you to straighten up 
the room and lock the door when you get 
through,” called the teacher from the 
stairway. “I'll be back in an hour.” 

Nora searched diligently in the desk a 
few minutes and then hurried to her room 
with a folded paper in her hand. She 
placed it in her trunk, got out her pens 
and paper and began to write hurriedly. 

“What’s the rush, Nora?” asked Alma 
Lane, her roommate, who had come into 
the room noiselessly. 

“T have a letter to write and must get 
it off before the next period,” said Nora 
carelessly. 

“For Allen, of course,” laughed Alma, 
as she left the room. 

“My goodness, Nora, how many pages 
are you sending this time,” asked Alma, 
hzlf an hour later. 

“Oh, none of your business,” replied 
Nora as she rolled up the paper and left 
the room. Alma noticed that she did not 
enclose it in an envelope and that when 
she returned to the room she didn’t 
have it. 

“Well, we're through with that paper,” 
remarked Alma later. “I hope I have 
passed.” 


Why it wasn’t nine o’clock suh 
So dey say what tole de tale 
Fo’ to-wahds dis coop ob chickens 
In de moonlight you sot sail. 
Den come back wid dem still squawkin’ 
Throwin’ yo’ good name away 
When you mout as well to got ’em 
In de mornin’ jes’ fo’ day. 


Dat’s de time when folks gets sleepy 
An gits heavy in de head 

Dat’s de time when dem dats got it 
Can enjoy a feddah bed. 

When de midnight’s black is streaked 
Wid de faintest tinge of gray, 

An’ de jew lays thick and heavy 
In de mornin’ jes’ fo’ day. 


Even dogs ’bout den gits sleepy 
Dough dey stays awake all night. 

You will fin’ dey stop daih barkin’ 
’Fo de dark gibes way to light. 

An’ if toof ache keeps you twistin’ 
All night evah which away, 

All dem fractious nerves git quiet 
In de mornin’ jes’ fo’ day. 


“I know I have,” replied Nora, “but 
many of you are going to fail.” A pe- 
culiar gleam lighted her gray eyes. 

Astonishment spread over the faces of 
the seniors when they learned that Schar- 
nelle Tanner had made only 40 per cent 
in English. Tears came into the girl's 
eyes. She had studied so hard, and now 
she had failed. She went to Miss Bled- 
soe’s room that night and asked if she 
might see her paper. Miss Bledsoe 
looked through the pile and gave it to 
her. 

“Why, Miss Bledsoe, this is not my 
paper! I did not write this.” 

“Your name is written at the top, it 
must be yours,” replied the teacher. 

“But it isn’t mine, Miss Bledsoe,” she 
pleaded. “Some one has substituted this 
paper for mine.” 

“T think not,” replied the teacher. “I 
was surprised to find you made such a low 
mark, but the papers were locked in my 
desk and the door was locked too. I 
think you are a bit hasty in your conclu- 
sion,” she added kindly. “I am very sorry, 
my dear, but you see it was hardly pos- 
sible for anyone to get into my desk.” 

Great tears rolled down Scharnelle’s 
cheeks. “It’s not my paper——” 

“But no one was in the room,” insisted 
the teacher, “and I am sure no one would 
de such a mean thing, if the door had 
been open.” 

“Nora was in the room, Miss Bledsoe,” 
chorused Alma Lane and Elsie Howard, 


(Continued on page 17) 
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JES’ FOR’ DAY 
By Theodore Henry Shackelford 
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Daih won’t be no ghostses snoopin’ 
Up behin’ you while you’s stoopin’ 
Lookin’ in dat chicken coopin’ 
In de mornin’ jes’ fo’ day. 


If de rats is in de habit 
Raisin’ cain up in yo’ room, 
An’ a scratchin’ an’ a gnawin’ 
An’ a scuttlin in de gloom, 
Daihs a law as strong as ion, 
Which dough dumb dey mus’ obey 
An’ dat is to seek daih nestes 
In de mornin’ jes’ fo’ day. 


Dey don’t need to read nor write it 
Mothah-wit done taught dem dat. 
Do you means to stan’ an tell me, 
You don’t know much as a rat? 
Now was I collectin’ chickens 
I’d cut out dis gran’ display 
Take my bag an’ go an git ’em, 
In de mornin’ jes’ fo’ day. 


Den dey ain’t no silent shadders 
Movin’ right befo’ you tracks, 

Den day ain’t no heavy foot steps 
Thumpin’ loudly at you back, 

Den dey ain’t no dogs a howlin’ 
Scarin’ all yo’ wits away. 

Naw no lonesome varmints prowlin’ 
In de mornin’ jes’ fo’ day. 
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It’s no use to wait 
"Til your ship comes in 
If you haven't sent one out. 


The Way to Get Anything Is 
to Go After It 


Do You Need Money? 


If so, this is your opportunity. 
There are no hard times for High- 
Brown Agents. If you wish spare 
time or steady employment write 
for our terms to agents. 

Our agents (young men and 
women) earn big money by a few 
hours a day of pleasant and dig- 
nified employment. 


There is no other occupation that 
yields such big returns with such 
little effort as selling High-Brown 
Toilet Preparations. Also while 
helping yourself you are lending 
your aid towards the maintenance 
of a worthy Race Enterprise. We 
have one of the finest and most 
excellent lines of toilet prepara- 
tions in the world and it is es- 
pecially adapted to the needs of 
our people. We have always been 
leaders in putting out handsome 
packages with pretty Colored girls 
attractively displayed. Our prod- 
ucts are of the finest quality. 
Therefore your success is certain. 
If you don’t know how to sell, we 
will teach you. 


You can’t afford to “pass up” such an 
opportunity. Write for Terms Today 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC 
MFG. CO. 


Dept. H. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OLD WORLD FAVORITES 





Apple Pudding (Swedish) 

Rinse one gill of barley and put on fire 
in a saucepan with five pints of cold 
water. When this boils add one and one- 
half pounds of apples cut in small pieces. 
When the apples are done and the barley 
is soft, pass through a sieve. Put back 
in the saucepan, add one cup of sugar, 
the juice of one lemon, and boil again. 
Whip two eggs and three tablespoons of 
thick cream and add to the mixture just 
before serving. 


Browned Partridges (Spanish) 

Truss and brown a couple of young 
partridges in olive oil, add to the oil some 
chopped garlic, bread crumbs, spices and 
chopped onion. When this has browned 
a little, add enough broth to cover the 
birds, let come to a boil, braise for fifteen 
minutes, strain, pour over the birds and 
serve hot. 


Brussels Sprouts (Swiss) 

Strip two pounds of Brussels Sprouts 
of their outer leaves, and boil them for 
ten minutes. Take them off, put in a col- 
lander to drain, pour cold water over 
them and put in a saucepan with a piece 
of butter the size of an egg, salt, pepper 
and a little stock. Add chestnuts which 
have been previously boiled and peeled, 
add more butter, shake the pan and serve 
hot. 


Bread Soup (Italian) 

Bring two quarts of broth to boil. 
Mix in a bowl two handfuls of bread 
crumbs, two handfuls of grated Parmesan 
cheese, one grated nutmeg, and three 
eggs. Pour this mixture into the broth, 
stirring all together for ten minutes, then 
serve with dry toast. 


Apple Pancakes (Dutch) 

Make a batter as for ordinary~ pan- 
cakes, adding a tablespoonful of water. 
Make a very apple sauce, pass 
through a sieve and keep hot. Heat a 
large fireproof saucer in an oven. Make 
a pancake thin as a wafer and instead of 
rolling it up, place it flat on the inverted 
saucer, next put a layer of apple sauce, 
then another pancake and apple sauce 
until there are about eight pancakes on 
the saucer. Mix some powdered cinna- 
mon and sifted sugar in equal parts and 
strew plentifully over the apple pancakes, 
and serve very hot in a dish, leaving the 
heated saucer underneath. Serve like 
cake in triangles. 


sweet 


Haggis (Scotch) 

Wash carefully a sheep’s stomach-bag 
and pluck. Boil the pluck allowing the 
windpipe to hang out so that the im- 


purities may escape. Bring the stomach- 
al iene acetals I bag to a boil, wash and scrape well and 





put it to soak in water until wanted. 
Mince the pluck, add half a pound of oat- 
neal and half a pound of finely shredded 
suet, two chopped onions, salt and pepper 
and a cupful of stock. Put these ingredi- 
ents into the stomach-bag, sew it up and 
let it simmer for three hours. Prick now 
and then while boiling. Serve hot with 
sauce. 


Lobster (Greek) 


Boil a nice hen lobster, remove the 
coral and put it in a mortar. Remove the 


shell and arrange all the pieces of lobster 
carefully on a flat dish. 

Pound the coral until it is powdered 
fine, add two spoonfuls of oil and the 
juice of a large lemon. Pour this sauce 
over the lobster and garnish with parsley. 


Bortsch (Russian) 

Boil two pounds of beef, two onions, 
a bay leaf, for three hours, strain, and 
remove the fat. Put this stock back in 
the saucepan, add salt and pepper and two 
lumps of sugar, a little vinegar and two 
cooked beetroot tops. Bring to a boil, let 
simmer and just before serving add a 
cup of thick cream. 


Pilaf (Turkish) 

Melt a cup of butter in a saucepan, 
throw in a cupful of rice, mix it until 
the rice has browned a little, put in three 
pinches of salt, three cupfuls of broth, 
stir well and place in the oven for twenty 
minutes. Minced game, fowl, meat, ox 
tail, stewed chestnuts and peas may be 
added before serving. 


Roast Duck (Arabian) 

Stuff the bird with a mixture consist- 
ing of its own liver, chopped pistachios, 
bread crumbs, parsley, suet, two boiled 
eggs; cover with bacon, and bread, then 
ccver with paper. Roast over a brisk 
fire. 
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If It’s Funny—Laugh 


Unoccupied 

A man walked into the Dunbar Hotel 
the other day and asked. the clerk to take 
him to room 13. 

“Room 13 is occupied, sir, by Mr. Sam 
Jchnson. 

“Naw ’tain’t occupied neither, cause I’m 
Sam Johnson and I just fell out'n the 
window.” 

Bad Break 


Mrs. Green and her husband went call- 
ing one hot day. When they came back 
home his wife turned on him angrily. 

“I’m ashamed of you, Henry Green. The 
idea of saying what you did to Mrs. 
White—a stranger, too.” 

“Wh-why what did I say?” 

“You asked her how her husband was 
standing the heat, and he’s been dead 
nearly a year.” 


Charitable Customers 

Abe Cohen’s neighbors and customers 
were somewhat surprised to see his res- 
taurant windows decorated with a hand- 
some new blind. 

“Swell blind you have,” said Ben Fried- 
man. “I bet it cost you a lot.” 

“Didn’t cost me a cent, Ben,” said Abe. 

“Didnt cost you nothing at all?” asked 
Ben. “How did you get a swell thing 
like that for nothing?” 

“Well,” replied Abe, “I just put a little 
box in front of the store and a sign over 
t ‘For the Blind,’ and everybody that 
passed by put something in the box.” 


Wasn’t Sure 

William Jones was astonished to read 
the announcement of his own death in 
the weekly issue of the Scream. He went 
to the telephone and called up his friend, 
Smith. 

“Have you seen the announcement of 
my death in the Weekly Scream?” he 
asked. 

“Sure,” his friend replied. 
you talking from?” 


“Where are 


Very Careless 

His Mother: “My boy’s always been 
so unfortunate. He’s always breakin’ 
somethin’.” 

The Neighbor: “What’s he done now?” 

His Mother: “He writes me that at 
the last track meet he broke the school’s 
best record.” 


A Question 

Jake Brown was brought into court. 
After the usual preliminaries the judge 
inquired : 

“Why did you hit this man?” 

“Jedge, he called me a black fool!” 

“Well, you are one, aren’t you?” 

“Yas sah, I is one. But jedge, ef some 
one called you a black fool, wouldn’t you 
hit ’em?” 

“But I’m not one, am I?” 

“Naw, suh; naw, suh; you ain’t no 
black fool, but supposin’ somebody called 
you de kind of a fool you is, what would 
you do then?” 





IT PAYS TO LOOK YOUR BEST! 


It is not always vanity that causes girls and women to 
want to look their best. Becoming clothes of a good 
quality attract less attention these days than shabby 
ones. Many a physical defect is skillfully obliterated 
by the proper kind of clothes. 


BUT IT TAKES MONEY TO BUY THEM 
You Can Earn That Money in Your Spare Time 


You can have a fur coat this winter, if you need one, 
you can have a new suit this fall, and those new style 
boots you've been admiring. You can go for a visit 
during the holidays, or get the new furnishings you 
wanted for your house before your holiday guests 
arrive. 


If you would like to do any of these things, write to 


Mary Brown, % Half-Century Magazine 
5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





LET US DO YOUR 
PRINTING 


WE DO THE BEST WORK FOR LOWER PRICES 


For a limited time we are offering the fol- 
lowing prices, delivered by Parcels Post: 


100 Visiting cards .......... $1.00—Extra quality . $1.50 
500 Business cards .......... 2.00—Extra quality. 3.00 
1000 Business cards .......... 3.00—Extra quality. 5.00 


500 Envelopes, good quality. . .$2.00—Extra quality . $3.00 
1000 Envelopes, gooi quality... 3.50—Extra quality. 5.00 
500 Letter Heads, good quality .$2.50—Extra quality . $3.50 
1000 Letter Heads, good quality. 3.50—Extra quality. 5.50 


1000 Noteheads, Statements, Letter Heads.......... $4.00 

1000 Four-page folders, 314 x6%4............... $ 8.50 
1000 Four-page folders, 4 x9 ............... 12.00 
1000 Four-page folders, 6 x9 ...........---- 16.00 


Any information gladly furnished on receipt of two-cent stamp. Cash 
must accompany all orders. Orders of $4.00 or more post paid. 


AGENTS WANTED 


JONES & BAKER 
5204 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 
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A Monument to Negro Thrift and Industry 


An Evidence of Thrift and Industry in Its Most Practical Form 


It is our plan to erect such a monument; 
a building inside and outside that will stand 
as an everlasting testimonial to Negro En- 
terprise and thrift. 

The building illustrated is the architect's 
drawing. 

This building to be erected on State 
Street, the principal thoroughfare in the city 
of Chicago; convenient to all parts of the 
city, and within easy access to the best and 
fastest transportation facilities. Located 
in the very heart of Colored activities of 
Chicago, and only twelve minutes to Chi- 
cago’s great business center or ““Loop"’’—the 
greatest retail district in the world. 

The building will be owned by the Over- 
ton-Hygienic Manufacturing Company, the 
largest manufacturing enterprise in the 
United States, owned and operated ex- 
clusively by Colored People; sole originat- 
ors and producers of the famous line of 


HIGH-BROWN TOILET PREPARA- 


TIONS. Our references: R. G. Dun & Co., 
The Bradstreet Co., or any bank or banker. 
The plans call for the finest building ever 
erected and owned by Colored People, and 
will be of reinforced concrete, and modern 
in every respect—absolutely fireproof. 
The architect’s plans for the building are 
as follows: 
Ist Floor—Stores. 
2nd Floor—Fifty-two properly equipped 
and finely finished offices for 
professional men — Physi- 
cians, Dentists, Lawyers, etc. 
3rd Floor—Large offices and small halls. 
4th Floor—Offices of the Overton-Hy- 
gienic Mfg. Co 
5th Floor—Operations division of the 
Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
6th Floor—Production section, ware- 
house and laboratories of the 
Overton Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
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Make Your Savings Yield the Greatest Possible Returns 


The building will occupy the block 
bounded on the West by State Street, on 
the North by Overton Court; on the South 


by Thirty-sixth Place, with an alley on the 
East. 


This property is owned by the Overton- 
Hygienic Mfg. Co. 

We have the money with which to finance 
the construction of three stories of this 
building, but we want to erect six stories 
and make it a credit to the race in every 
particular. -Accordingly, we have issued 


First Mortgage Gold Bonds to the extent of 
$200,000.00. 

Title is guaranteed by the Chicago Title 
and Trust Company—a firm with assets of 
over $14,000,000. The property will be 
without any liens, debts, or encumbrances 
whatsoever, except this Gold Bond First 
Mortgage. 


Interest is payable every six months— 
January 15th and July 15th. As the bonds 
are dated July 15th, 1922, we will make an 
allowance for all bonds purchased before 
July 15th, 1922, on the following scale: 

If purchased on or before 


April 15th, 1922, 
Each $100.00 bond will cost $98.25 


Ist, 1922, 
Each $100.00 bond will cost 


15th, 1922, 
Each $100.00 bond will cost 


Ist, 1922, 
Each $100.00 bond will cost 


15th, 1922, 
Each $100.00 bond will cost 


May 
98.50 


98.75 


June 


99.25 


June 


99.50 


Seven per cent (7%) yearly on The 
Overton Building First Mortgage Gold 
Bonds. 

These Overton Building Bonds are per- 
haps among the last “High Grade” Bond 
issues which will be placed on the market 
to yield 7%. 

If you have watched the financial reports 
recently, you have observed the remarkable 
price advance in Bonds of the better grades. 
The better Bonds are not yielding such high 


rates of interest any longer. 


How You May Buy These Bonds 


These bonds are sure to sell quickly, as 
they are the first ‘gilt edged’’ securities by 
Colored People and for Colored People. It 
is giving your support towards maintain- 
ing the Negro in the front ranks of industry 
and commerce—not only without risk of 
financial loss; but you are sure to be bene- 
fited by a good return on your investment. 

The rate of interest on all good securities 
is rapidly falling. So if you can buy— 
make up your mind now. 

Bonds in denominations of $100.00 and 
$500.00. You may buy as many bonds as 
you wish. 

It is our firm belief that those who have a 
genuine interest in race development will 
prove it by buying some of these bonds. 
Therefore that all may know who the loyal 
ones are, we will publish the names and 
addresses, occupations or professions in 
subsequent issues of the Half-Century Mag- 
azine, of all those who purchase these 
bonds, unless the purchasers’ name is es- 
pecially requested not to be published. 


Mail Us This Coupon 


The Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co., 
5200-5204 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


I wish to buy. 


of your First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


(quantity) 
Your price for these bonds is__._>>_~>SE—SsSF 
(See list for values before July 15th) 


Ist, 1922, 
Each $100.00 bond will cost 


July 15th, 1922, 
Each $100.00 bond will cost PAR 


Cash — or easy payment arrangement 
may be made. 


July 
99.75 


I enclose draft (or Money Order) for a total of. 


My address is: 


Nam 
Address: Street and 
Number or R. F.-D. 


CT a 
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THE WONDER OF THE AGE 


Your Hair Will 
Be Leng, Soft 
and Beautiful If 
Yeu Use 


Mme. 
C. J. Hart’s 
Hair 
Grower 


Restores strength 
and vitality to 
hair. 


Gives quick results 
and perfect 
satisfaction, 


Can be used with 
or without irons. 


Price 60c 


sr 


Agents_Wanted— Write 


MME. C. J. HART 
5209 STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ADD TO YOUR BEAUTY 


Bobbed Hair is Gaining in Popularity 
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The “Bob” is the Latest. 
The “Bob” gives the appearance of wearing the hair bobbed, 
but makes cutting unnecessary. Made of our finest quality 
ringlet hair, attached to a black velvet ribbon. 
Price, $4.90 
We also make a full line of stemless switches, transformations, sport 
pin curls, finger puffs and cluster puffs at popular prices. We use only 
the finest French ringlet and creole hair. Send a generous sample of 
your hair and we will match it perfectly. 


The Winona Hair Emporium 
6341 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


- 
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WERE YOU EVER 
EMBARRASSED? 


{The Half-Century will pay $1 for every letter 
ublished on “When I Was Most Embarassed.’ 
© manuscripts will be returned. Write in ink 
on one side of the paper.] 


Wasn’t Impressed 

Last summer when I was visiting Mrs. 
A I learned that her brother, a young 
bachelor, was the richest man in town. I 
was anxious to impress him and spent 
hours planning just what to wear and 
what to say when he called. 

A few days later when we were out 
shopping, my hostess introduced me to a 
Dr. Jones. I noted that his suit was shiny, 
his shoes needed shining, and that his 
cuffs were frayed about the edges. He 
talked to me a few minutes, then hurried 
away. When he had gone I remarked 
sarcastically : 

“Peach of a doctor. He says he’s going 
to call on me too.” 

“IT am sure you will enjoy his com- 
pany,” my friend said, “he’s very inter- 
esting.” 

“He might be,” I told her, “but that 
nasty suit and ragged shirt don’t impress 
me one bit. I’m not fond of entertaining 
tramps.” 

Imagine my embarrassment when I 
learned that the young man in question 
was her brother. ae 
A Poor Selection 

We live very simply and do our own 
work. Not long ago I visited a well to 
do friend who keeps a maid. At break- 
fast a pile of fruit was placed in the 
center of the table so that each person 
could make his own selection. I was 
afraid to take an apple because I did not 
know how to use a fruit knife; the grapes 
had seeds and I did not know what to do 
with them; I had never used an orange 
spoon; and so on with several other va- 
rieties of fruits. Finally I saw a banana 
and felt sure that I knew how to prepare 
that. It happend that the banana was 
near the bottom of the pile, and when I 
pulled it all the fruit on top rolled across 
the table and dropped on the floor. I. R. 
Lost Her Hair 

My hair is too thin to dress in some of 
the approved evening styles. For this 
reason I bought some curls, pinned them 
on the back and puffed the sides of my 
hair with “rats.” 

Not long ago f went to a concert with 
a young man. Shortly after the program 
began, a man passed back of us, brushed 
against my head and caught my curls in 
the buttons of his vest. Not only did the 
curls fall off, but they pulled my own 
hair down, causing the “rats” to fall out 
aiso. N. W. 
Fell In 

A young couple had come to room with 
us. I heard some loud talking in their 
room one day and thought they were 
quarreling. I leaned against the door to 
see if I could hear what they were saying. 
I became so interested that I lost my bal- 
ance, the rug slipped on the wax floor 
under me, my hand hit the door knob and 
I fell headlong into the room, And they 
weren't quarreling at all. 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 


By Helene Martin 





To Clean Ivory 


Piano keys, statuary and bric-a-brac of 
ivory may be cleaned with turpentine. 
Apply with a flannel cloth, rubbing 
briskly. If the stains are very deep a 
little finely scraped bath brick will restore 
the whiteness. 

F. Green, Ind. 


Cleaning Cut Glass 


Peel and cut a raw potato into small 
pieces. Put them into the bottle or de- 
canter you wish to clean, then pour a little 
warm water in the bottle. Shake vigor- 
ously for a few minutes. When thor- 
oughly clean, pour out the mixture and 
rinse in clear, cold water. © 

Mary Gray, Vermont. 


Mailing Plants 


If you have occasion to mail slips of 
plants, or you wish to carry them on a 
long trip try the following method: 

Sprinkle them well with water, then 
wrap them in cotton and place in a bak- 
ing powder can. Sprinkle the cotton 
slightly and seal up the can. The plant 
will keep fresh and it will not be messy 
cither to carry or to pack for mailing. 

Mrs. Eva Jones, Mississippi. 


Cleaning Painted Wood 


Painted woodwork or furniture may be 
cleaned with tea leaves. After the tea 
has been used, place the leaves in a basin 
of boiling water and let them stand a 
few minutes. Then take a clean piece of 
flannel and dip in the liquid. Rub until 
all the marks have disappeared.. When 
perfectly clean, rub the surface with vase- 
line, removing same with a clean piece of 
flannel so that none of the grease remains. 

Lily Mead, Havana, Cuba. 


To Sew on Snap Fasteners 

Sew the snappers on one side of the 
dress, snap them together, chalk and press 
on the wrong side. The marks will show 
perfectly where the other part of the fas- 
tener is to go, and a good deal of worry 
and measuring is saved. This is not only 
a time saver, but there is no chance of 
getting the fasteners uneven. 

Ruth Lewis, Oregon. 


When Washing Blankets 

After hanging woolen blankets on the 
line, brush them occasionally with a clean 
broom or brush. This will make them 
fluffy and keep them soft. Change the 
position frequently to prevent the ridge 
from forming in the center. When dry- 
ing blankets in the house, in the winter, 
place them on the curtain stretcher and 
brush in the same manner. 

Mrs. Louise Drye, Montana. 


Clean the Grater 
The grater that has been used for grat- 
ing cheese may be cleaned easily and 
quickly by rubbing it with stale bread. 
Frances Drake, Michigan, 





WHY DON’T YOU GET ACQUAINTED 
WITH YOUR RACE? 


Know the History of the Colored People 


“ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COLORED 
PEOPLE” 
Contains 

A history of the race. 

The present status of the race. 

Statistics of the colored churches showing the number of 
churches, number of church members, value of church prop- 
erty and total membership of each denomination. 

A comparison of the various religions of the world, show- 
ing the difference between Christianity and other religions, 
such as Judaism, Taoism, Mohammedanism, etc. 

A comparison of the various denominations, showing the 
real meaning of Methodism, Catholicism, Presbyterianism, etc. 

Dreams. 

Superstitions. 

Beauty hints. 

Horoscopes. 

The latest census, showing the number of colored people 
in different states and cities of the United States. 

A four-year calendar. 

And much more useful information. 
128 pages and cover 


regular price 50c 
For a limited time we will send this book post paid to 
any address for two silver dimes or 20 cents in stamps 


THE SONGS OF OUR ANCESTORS ARE 
WELL WORTH KNOWING 
“SONGS AND SPIRITUALS” 


Contains such well known songs as 


“Going to Shout All Over God's Heaven.” 
“Every Time I Feel the Spirit.” 
“Couldn't Hear Nobody Pray.” 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.”” 
“When the World's On Fire.” 
“Calvary 
“Study "War No More.” 


Every colored person should know and sing these musical 
compositions of our fore-parents, for they are the only true 
American musical compositions; 32 pages and cover, 19 songs. 


Regular price, 35c 
For a limited time we will send this book post paid to any 
address on receipt of 20 cents in stamps or two silver dimes 


“THE LIFE AND WORKS OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR”... .$2.50 
This book should be in your library. Postage, 10 cents extra 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK CO. 


5200 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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NY) Ghienees HAIR GROWER is the pack- 
age wherein this wealth is stored. Secure 
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VG AX™ and be convinced of the Glorious Wealth 
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that awaits you! 


High-Brown Hair Grower is the most remarkable and 
excellent of all preparations for the hair and scalp. It isa 
combination Hair Grower and Hair Straightener, and is 
known to stimulate hair growth in some of the most hope- 
less cases. 

Chemically—perfect; Therapeutically—efficient; Com- 
mercially—superior. Ina beautifully lithographed metal 
container. Price 50 cents. 

Our complete treatment consists of High-Brown 
Shampoo Soap, 25c; High-Brown Pressing Oil, 25c; and 
High-Brown Hair Grower, 50c. We will send you this 
combination for $1.00, postage paid, if it cannot be se- 
cured from your druggist. 

If you are troubled with Eczema, Tetter, or intense itch- 
ing, we recommend High-Brown Tetter Salve, price 40c. 
Prepared only by 
TEA 


(THE OVERTON- HYGIENIC _MFG.CO. 
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who had come into the room a moment 
before. 


“But she only swept the floor and dusted 
for me as she has done many times be- 
fore,” explained Miss Bledsoe. 

“She came into the room with a paper 
iclded in her hands and put it in her 
trunk,” volunteered Alma. Then she told 
of Nora’s queer actions on the day of the 
examination and of her boast that “she 
knew she had passed.” 


The teacher thought a moment. 
main here, girls. 


“Re. 
I'll go and see Nora.” 


“Nora, I have an unpleasant task to 
perform,” Miss Bledsoe told the girl. 
“Give me the key to your trunk.” 


“You shall not search my trunk,” hissed 
Nora. “I won’t give you the key.” 

From her pocket, the teacher produced 
a bunch of keys, selected one and opened 
the trunk. She seized a pile of letters, 
searched them hastily, and at the bottom 
found a folded paper. She called the three 
girls, who rushed into the room. 

“That’s my paper, Miss Bledsoe,” cried 
Scharnelle joyfully. 

Nora had been caught in her own web. 
A few days later she was dismissed from 
the school. Her father tried to force the 
faculty to give her a diploma, but failed. 

Close on the heels of the extreme joy 
of receiving graduation honors, came the 
golden moment. Allen Debrew, who 
hitherto had never declared himself, asked 
Scharnelle to marry him. She promised 
that she would when she had taught at 
least one year and earned money enough 
to repay her mother’ for her sacrifice and 
help Joe through school. In their happi- 
ness they had little dreamed of the un- 
happiness that hung over their heads like 
the sword of Damocles, by the finest 
threads. 


The reception tendered the graduates 
that year was a reflection of splendor and 
beauty. Handsome young men and lovely 
maidens, sweet flowers and bright lights 
transformed the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium 
into an enchanted palace. And there were 
two who stood out even in such a b2ck- 
ground, as the loveliest of the lovely— 
Scharnelle in a simple gown of white, a 
jade necklace—Allen’s gift—and gigantic 
ostrich feather fan; and Nora, her red hair 
shining like tangled threads of copper, her 
yellow satin gown, her diamonds and her 
jewel-studded fan. Nora smiled, danced 
with Harold Heard, her escort, as if she 
really enjoyed it, and rebelled inwardly 
because Allen hadn’t even glanced in her 
direction. 


Love unrequited, like a stream, must 
have an outlet. Nora used Maizie as a 
puppet and held her under her subtle 
influence. She told Maizie to bring Allen 
to her, and dutiful Maizie told her 
brother someone wished to speak to him 
and led him to Nora. 


“ Allen,” “you did not 


said Nora, 





SCHARNELLE 


—(Continued from page 9) 


answer my last letter. I guess you were 
too busy writing to Scharnelle.” 

“She is my fiancee. Naturally I wrote 
to her often, but business caused me to 
neglect your letter,” replied the young 
dentist. 

Nora bit her lips. 


“Accept my congratulations,” she said. 

“Thank you. There is not a sweeter 
girl in the whole world than Scharnelle.” 

The music began and Allen excused 
kimself to search for his partner for the 
next dance. 

Nora raged inwardly. 

Three days later Scharnelle left for 
Chicago to spend the summer with her 
aunt. Allen found it hard to part with 
her for so long a time. 

“I shall miss you so much,” he whis- 
pered. 

“And I shall miss you, Allen, but I 
shall write to you so often that you will 
not miss me much,” replied the girl. 

“Nothing can take your place,” he 
assured her, as he strained her to his 











TWO MOTHERS 


By Evelyn Eastman 


war does the rich mother will her 
child 
When leaving her alone in the world? 
She leaves her with gems and gold high 
piled 
And tender flesh that fears the cold. 


The rich mother’s girl has her cares, 
The bank may break; the factory burn; 
And when trouble comes to her unawares, 
What can those soft hands earn? 


The son of the mother who is rich, 
Always wants more than he has or 
needs, 
Foods that are dainty; clothes that be- 
witch; 
Fine cars; big estates; fiery steeds. 


What does the poor mother will her 
child? 
Strong muscles and a cheerful heart, 
A sturdy frame; health; a ready smile, 
Firm hands with which to do her part. 


The poor mother’s girl and her brother, 
Have more than work and pain and care 
Contentment, peace and love for each 
other, 
Sweeten the lives of this sturdy pair. 


One’s rich in lands and precious pelf, 
But poor in the things that endure, 

One’s rich in strength and love and health, 
But in earthly riches is poor. 


If you could choose, which would you 
have, 
The mother who loves you much, 
Who offers health and work and love, 
Or the mother with the Midas touci:? 


bosom. “Don’t be surprised to receive 
an occasional telegram.” 

“No, no, you must not do that, it will 
cost too much and we must save all we 
can. I wouldn’t go on this visit, but 
Aunt is bearing all the expenses,” said 
Scharnelle. 

A few minutes later they entered tne 
house. 


“This is not nine o'clock, dear,” said 
Mrs. Tanner. 

“I know we're late,” Allen replied, “but 
the time passed so quickly; I am to 
blame.” 

“I forgive you this time,” laughed the 
woman, “but you must not let it happen 
too often.” 

“I can’t promise that, Mrs. Tanner, for 
1 want Scharny for my wife. Give her 
to me,—you’ll never regret doing so. I 
will spend my life making her happy,” 
pleaded Allen. 

The woman smiled. Placing the girl’s 
hand in Allen’s she said, “If you can love 
each other through storm and sunshine, 
you have my consent-and my blessing.” 

“What are you all looking so sober 
about,” asked Joe, who had just come in. 
“Looks like wedding bells would soon be 
ringing.” 

“You guessed it,” Allen replied, “what 
do you think about it?” 

“It’s all right with me, if it’s all right 
with Sis. But if I were you, I wouldn’t 
let her go to Chicago, she might get 
stuck on somebody else.” 

Scharnelle pushed him out of the room 
and closed the door, much to the amuse- 
ment of his mother. 

Allen and Rose Carr went to the train 
with Scharnelle next morning. 

“Nora says she is going to take Allen 
away from you while you’re gone,” whis- 
pered Rose. 

“T’m not uneasy, Rose, but write me all 
the news and keep me informed as to 
everything you think would interest me, 
especially Nora’s antics.” 

The train thundered in, Rose kissed 
her friend good-bye. Allen, who had 
boarded the train with his fiancee, tore 
himself away just in time to swing off 
before the train pulled out of the station. 

Scharnelle sat by the window, gazing 
with unseeing eyes on the swiftly pass- 
ing landscape. .She opened her magazine 
and tried to compose her mind by read- 
ing, but she could not concentrate long 
enough to do so. Tears gathered in her 
eyes. 

The conductor called a station, the 
train slowed down and one passenger, a 
man, got on. Every seat was occupied 
save the one by Scharnelle. The man 
took that seat. A glance told the girl 
that he was a handsome man and above 
the ordinary. 


She kept her eyes riveted on the land- 
scape. 


“You don’t mind my sitting here?” he 
ventured. 
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Do You Dread Them?_ - 


YOU SHOULD KEEP MUSTA- 
BALM ON HAND FOR THE 
EMERGENCY 
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According to a prominent physician 
98 out of every 100 men, women and 
children will need Musta-Balm for one 
or more of the above ills. Cold, damp, 
chilling winds; you have a sore throat, 
cold in the head and chest; pneumonia 
is threatening; you must have Musta- 
Balm in the house ready. Write us .at 
once and let us send you a 25c trial 
oe. (Send stamps.) Write for our 
erms. 


THE MUSTA-BALM CO. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Agents Are Making Big Money. 
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| Why Don’t You Buy the Best Comb! 
i 


Central Brass Straightening and 
Drying Combs are the best on the 
market. They are of solid brass. 
The teeth are hand polished. 
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With wire handle....,......-- 3.10 
Other combs from Tbe to $3.50. 

Extra heavy pullers, polished 
brass wooden handle........ $1.20 
Mail orders filled on receipt of 

price. Send money order or cash by 

registered letter. 

Agents Wanted—wWrite for Terms. 


THE [Ee eS, COMB COMPANY 


Extra heavy brass comb, just 
the thing for hairdressers. . - $3.00 
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SCHARNELLE 


(Continued from page 17) 


The girl noted that his voice was deep 
and well modulated. 

“You are welcome to sit here,” replied 
the girl pleasantly. 

His keen eyes had detected the traces 
of tears, long since dried on her rounded 
cheeks. 

“Never been away from home before,” 
he said to himself, “lonesome and 
nervous.” 


“Have you far to go?” he asked kindly. 

“To Chicago,” she replied timidly, yet 
glad to have someone to talk to. 

“I am David Holt, of Chicago,” he told 
her, handing her his card. “If I can help 
you in any way, I shall be glad to do so.” 

“I am Scharnelle "Tanner,” she said 
simply. “I thank you for your kindness.” 

During the long journey north, Schar- 
nelle learned that David Holt was a 
physician in Chicago and that he had 
been south to bury his sister. He knew 
every inch of the road between Dallas 
and Chicago, having made the trip many 
times. He could point out every spot of 
interest and had visited nearly every big 
city they passed through. In spite of her 
mother’s admonition to have nothing to 
do with strange men, she found herself 
growing more and more interested in her 
new-found friend. They lunched to- 
gether, chatted and discussed their favor- 
ite books and authors. So pleasant was 
the journey that Scharnelle found herself 
wishing the journey could be prolonged. 

Mrs. Dobbins, Scharnelle’s aunt, met 


her niece at the station, and having 
acknowledged the introduction to Dr. 
Holt, hastened to thank him for caring 
for the girl and to invite him to dinner. 
Likewise when Mrs. Dobbins gave a 
reception for her guest and did not fail 
to invite Dr. Holt. 

The young doctor came alone, much to 
the delight of Mrs. Dobbins and the dis- 
pleasure of one Miss Jones. Eleanor 
Jones had waited and worshipped hope- 
fully at Dr. Holt’s shrine for many years 
in vain. Her doll-like face, statuesque 
figure, golden hair and Paris gowns had 
failed to gain from him a coveted soli- 
taire. The fact that her parents had 
never been held in bondage made no 
difference with him. Members of her 
tamily, she boasted, had been college 
graduates for four generations. Yet even 
that was not an inducement for the 
young doctor to call on her as frequently 
zs she would have liked him to. No won- 
der Eleanor took a violent dislike to 
Scharnelle, when she heard Dr. Holt tell 


Scharnelle that hers was the most beau- . 


tiful voice in the world, and that cafe- 
au-lait complexions were the most beau- 
tiful. 

For a month letters fairly flew back 
and forth between Allen and Scharnelle. 
Then they came far apart and finally 
ceased altogether. The girl wondered if 
Allen could be ill. Then Rose’s letter 
came. “Why don’t you answer Allen’s 
letters?” it read, “someone wrote Nora 
fiom there saying that you and some Dr. 


| Miss Pat Meets the Fairy Prince | 
---(Continued from page 5) 


for she was truly a beautiful girl, sweet, 
talented and lovable. She was only 
eighteen, but she was not nearly so giddy 
as most girls of her age and she was well 
versed in housewifely arts. After all, the 
difference in their ages shouldn’t .matter 
so much if they really wanted each other. 
Still she would prefer that Camilla mar- 
ried a younger man—about twenty-five 
would he about the right age, she thought. 


She shuddered. Something seemed to 
die within her. The faint hope that per- 
hups he might care a little left her. But 
the annoying thought that had clung to 
her for three weeks refused to depart. 

Still, how had she dared to hope? She, 
a forty-year-old spinster, plain and unat- 
tractive, and he a handsome man of 
thirty-eight of whom any of the young 
and pretty girls in the church would be 
proud to call husband. 


Promptly at eight next evening, the 
doorbell rang. Camilla admitted the 
caller and hastened upstairs to tell her 
aunt the minister had come. 

Miss Pat did not trouble to put on her 
second best dress, as she usually did when 
she expected callers. She did not even 
brush back the straggling gray hairs that 


hung about her face. Her neat black and 


white house dress ill concealed her 
patched cotton stockings and well-worn 
house slippers. But what did that matter? 
He wanted Camilla—not her. She greeted 
him cordially. He took her hand and for- 
got to release it. Again the foolish thrill, 
but this time accompanied by a pitiful 
hopelessness. 

“T got your létter yesterday,” she said, 
in an effort to conceal her embarrassment, 
“and I guessed at once that you wanted to 
ask for Camilla.” 

“Camilla? Camilla is a sweet child, 
but I don’t want to marry an infant. She 
is nearly twenty years younger than. I 
am. Do you know, I can’t even tell you 
whether Camilla’s eyes are gray or black. 
but I know that yours are a beautiful 
brown, and that your black hair threaded 
with white is beautiful. I’ve missed you 
terribly these last two Sundays. I love 
you, Patricia; say that you will be my 
wife.” He drew the trembling woman 
to him, and for answer Miss Pat raised a 
radiant face to his and felt the thrill of 
love’s- first kiss. 

And Camilla peeped at them through a 
rent in the portieres and smiled, knowing 
that it would end that way. 
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| SCHARNELLE | 
—(Continued from page 18) 


Hiolt were engaged. I am sure it is false, 
but it’s even been in the paper here.” 

When Allen Debrew read the announce- 
ment of Scharnelle’s engagement in the 
weekly paper he was stunned. Then his 
brain cleared, he smiled and went to the 
telephone. 

“This is Dr. Debrew, Swanson,” he 
said to the editor. “Where did you get 
the information that Miss Tanner is en- 
geged to Dr. Holt?” 

“The rtimor is all over town, Doctor 

“It’s false, and no man with an ounce 
of respect for pure womanhood would 
have printed such a thing,” the doctor 
continued. 

“Well,” came back over the wire, “per- 
haps Miss Whitley can give you the de- 
sired information.” 

Nora again! That explained the news 
item, but what about the letters? He had 
written Scharnelle every other day, what 
cculd be the matter? 

Somehow he couldn’t believe Scharnelle 
false. Meanwhile the little god of luck 
was fairly grinning at Nora. 


Allen Debrew loved his little sister 
dearly, so when that evening she wound 
her arms about his neck he poured out his 
troubles to her. He didn’t know that she 
was a tool for Nora. Nor did he know 
that every letter Scharnelle wrote had 
been opened and read by Nora and 
Maisie and that a good many of her let- 
ters were reposing in Nora’s trunk. His 
mail came to the house just after he had 
left for his office and Maisie would carry 


it to him or he would get it at noon,— 
that is,—all except Scharnelle’s letters. 

Mrs. Dobbins was anxious for her 
niece to marry Dr. Holt, not only because 
of his money, but because he stood high 
in social circles in the city and the mar- 
riage would help her to climb to a much 
coveted social position. The fact that he 
was a widower and considerably older 
than Scharnelle made no difference to 
her. Scharnelle’s mother had -written of 
the girl’s engagement to Allen and her 
love for him, so, the older woman rea- 
soned, the only way to get the girl inter- 
ested in Dr. Holt was to suppress all 
mail from Allen. Therefore, she watched 
the mailbox carefully. 

Then came Allen’s letter containing the 
ciipping from the paper announcing her 
engagement to Dr. Holt. Scharnelle read 
the letter, then in her misery, laid her 
head in her aunt’s lap and told her of the 
plans and hopes that she and Allen had 
for the future. 

“See,” she said, holding up her left 
hand, “this is the ring he gave me.” 

“But why did you encourage 
Holt?” asked the aunt. 

“TI. did not, Auntie. I enjoy his com- 
pany, and I like and respect him as a 
friend—nothing more,” she sobbed. 

“But,” urged the aunt, “Allen is a poor 
struggling dentist in a small town, while 
Dr. Holt is well fixed, owns considerable 
property, has a wonderful practice and 
ranks high socially. He told me himself 
that he fairly idolized you. How could 


(Continued in next issue) 


Dr. 


A DOLLAR’S WORTH 
—(Continued from page 6) 


the real estate dealer came forward and 
velunteered the information that he had a 
dandy four-room flat, steam heated, elec- 
tric lighted, hot water, and in every way 
desirable, for only $18 a month. De- 
lighted, I took the card he handed me and 
went over to get the keys from the owner. 
I decided to take the flat and went back 
to pay the rent.. As I fished in my hand- 
bag for the money, he remarked: 

“You were fortunate to get such a nice 
flat so cheap. And you'll find the other 
tenants in the building very nice too. The 
landlord doesn’t rent to any undesirables 
—no Jews, Irish or Colored people in the 
building or on either side of you.” 

“But, what have you for Colored?” I 
asked. 

A bomb could not have produced a more 
rapid change in the man. With an oath he 
tore up the receipt he had written. 

“Why didn’t you say you were Colored 
in the first place?” he shouted. “There’s 
the flats for Colored over there on that 
board in the corner.” 

Three shacks were listed. These were 
filthy, the plumbing was out of order, no 


conveniences, no heat, and he wanted $25 
for three rooms. 

Everywhere, in every line of business, 
you can find tradesmen who feel that Col- 
ored people are here for them to prey 
upon. 

The spirit is strong and is growing 
stronger because we are practically de- 
pendent on the other race for our every- 
day necessities and because we are carc- 
less with our money. 

If there had been a Colored shoe store 
in the neighborhood, giving black custom- 
ers a dollar’s worth for every dollar spent, 
the white shoe man would have had no 


chance to cheat every Colored customer. 


who came into his store; he would have to 
give them full value to get them to trade 
with him. 

Wiser spending, more thrift would help 
us to accumulate money enough to build 
desirable quarters for Colored people and 
obviate the necessity for living in run- 


down, filthy shacks white people have to 


offer. 

While we are without money, without a 
commercial foothold, non-producing and 
half asleep we will be the targets for un- 
scrupulous white dealers 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADS—10c 
per agate line. No ad accepted for less 
than 30 c. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 
SALESMEN—HIGH-CLASS PROPO- 


sition; big money to men who will put 
forth the effort; experience unnecessary. 
For particulars write AK-21, Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 








SALESMEN—TO SELL TOILET 
Soap; can make $150 to $200 a month. 
Address BK-29, Half-Century Magazine. 


SALESMEN — TO SELL HIGH 

grade toilet articles direct to the trade; 
sell on sight; can make $12 to $15 a day. 
Address F. Hill, 4816 St. Lawrence Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


SALESMEN—IN ALL PARTS OF 
the country to sell cigars. First class 

salesmen can earn good incomes. Call or 

wee the C. A. Cigar Co., 5204 Wabash 
ve. 


STUDENTS—CAN MAKE MONEY IN 

their spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Address F. V., Half-Century Maga- 
zine. 


HELP WANTED-—FEMALE 


GIRLS—EXPERIENCED, FOR LIGHT: 
factory work; best working conditions, 

good salary; half-day Saturday.. Ad- 

dress CK-28, Half-Century Magazine. 


SALESWOMEN — EXPERIENCED 

and inexperienced; house to house 
proposition; big returns; chance to make 
your holiday money. Address EK-28, 
Half-Century Magazine. 


STENOGRAPHER — FIRST-CLASS, 
between 18 and 30, one with knowledge 
of bookkeeping preferred. State salary 


expected and previous experience. Write 
DK-27, The Half-Century Magazine. 


WOMEN AND GIRLS—YOU CAN 

make $20 a week if you will devote 
four hours a day to our proposition. 
Pleasant work, experience valuable but 
not absolutely necessary. H-28,-The Half- 
Century Magazine. 





REAL ESTATE 





FOR SALE— FOUR-FLAT BUILD- 
ing, brick, strictly modern; good trans- 
portation; electric lights, steam heat, 
hardwood floors. In first-class condition. 
Price $19,500; $5,000 cash, balance like 
rent. Address M. C.-26, The Half-Cen- 
tury. - 





MISCELLANEOUS 





‘FORD CAR—IN GOOD CONDI. 
‘iow; 5 pass.; late model. Bargain. Ad 
tress EE. L.-31, The Half-Century. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER — FIRST 

CLASS condition; No. 10 modei, $4 
iargain. Robins, 4454 Calumet 
Chicago, 


Ave. 
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If you live in Chicago. 

If you are planning to visit Chicago. 

If you are planning to invest money in Chi- 
cago property. 


If you have friends in Chicago and want to 
know where they live, you need— 


The Map of Colored Chicago 


(A Large Map, 17 x 22 Inches) 


Showing the Streets, Street Car Lines, and especially featuring 
the Colored section, giving the location of all the principal 
Colored Churches, Colored Hospitals, Lodges, Colored Clubs, 
Colored Y. M. C. A., Colored Y. W. C. A., and other public 
places of amusement, recreation and interest. 

Price, postpaid, 10 cents; in stamps or coin 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK COMPANY 


5200 Wabash Avenue Chicago, IIl. 
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YOUR CORNS HURT 
WHY NOT GET RID OF THEM 


Apply a few drops of CORN-OUT to that old aching 
corn or callous for two or three nights. The soreness 


stops and in a short time you can lift it off without a 
hint of pain. 


CORN-OUT removes hard corns, soft corns, corns 
between the toes and all callouses 


gaa THE CORN-OUT REMEDY CO. 


CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Price, 25c 
AGENTS 
WANTED 

Liberal 
Terms 
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GOOD LOOKING HANDS 
ARE A NECESSITY 


By Evelyn Northington 
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EAUTIFUL hands are among a 

woman’s chief charms. They are 
perhaps even more conspicuous in warm 
weather than they are in winter, for the 
defects may be hidden with gloves in 
winter, but in summer, when bare hands 
and arms are in order, the defects are 
exposed. 

The nails add to or subtract from the 
beauty of the hand. A few minutes two 
or three times a week is sufficient to keep 
the nails in good condition. 

Scrub the hands carefully in warm, 
scapy water, rinse and dry. With an 
orange stick remove the dirt that has 
accumulated under the nail. File the 
nails into the proper shape. They should 
be oval and just long enough to cover the 
tips of the finger. Pointed nails and 
excessively long nails are considered very 
poor taste. Shape the nail with a stecl 
file, using long, light strokes from the 
sides to the center. Finish shaping with 
an emery board, smoothing away all 
roughness under the nail and at the sides. 

Never trim the cuticle with the scis- 
sors. This is apt to cause hangnails and 
make the fingers sore. Push the cuticle 
back with the orange stick. Polish the 
nails with a good nail polish, rub with the 
buffer, then finish by rubbing them on the 
palm of the hands. 

If your hands are rough and discolored, 
use a good bleach, preferably a paste, 
nightly. Wear gloves, both to keep the 
bedding clean and to prevent the paste 
from being rubbed off the hands. 

In the morning, wash the hands care- 
fully and apply a good, greaseless hand- 
lotion. Loose gloves worn when dust- 
ing, sweeping and doing other rough 
work, as well as rubber gloves when 
washing dishes and scrubbing will help to 
keep the hands soft and free from blem- 
ishes and discolorations. 

Care should be taken to rinse the hands 
carefully after each washing, as many 
soaps contain alkali and other chemicals 
injurious to the skin. 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 





The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of the 


readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. 
given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 300 words. 


As but limited space can be 
Letters for 


this column must be signed with the name and address of the writer, as an evidence 
of good faith. However, publication of name will be omitted if requested. 

As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century does not 
assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 





No Harm At All 

Independence, Mo., Mar. 28, 1922.—I 
appreciate your article on card playing 
because I believe that a Christian lady 
or gentleman can play cards in a way to 
reap all the benefit of a wholesome recre- 
ation and not entertain even for a mo- 
ment a wicked thought or desire. 


I don’t believe there is any more harm 
in card playing as a pastime than there 
is in playing tennis, golf or croquet. There 
are those who will bet on a tennis game 
or a foot race or the number of white 
horses that will pass a certain place witl- 
in a given time; such people will gamble 
on anything. 

I am for clean card playing as a recre- 
ation. 

MarieEtTA HARGRAVES. 





Can’t Be Convinced 

Shuqualak, Miss., Mar. 25, 1922.—Cards 
may have had a religious meaning at one 
time, but they have been coupled with 
wickedness and straying sheep so long 
that it is pretty hard for me to believe 
they are fit for decent people to have in 
the house. All the arguments in the 
world won’t make me believe card play- 
ing is the right way for a good Christian 
to spend his spare time. 


Mary Lee Jones. 





Developing the Memory 

Cincinanti, O., Mar. 10, 1922—I am a 
high school student and want to say that 
my sisters and I appreciate the memory 
test column very much indeed. As soon 
as the questions come out each month, all 
of us go to the library and hunt up the 
answers. Usually they are pretty hard to 
find, especially the questions concerning 
Colored. people. We race to see who can 
find the answer first. We are keeping our 
answers in a scrap book. 

Grorce M. Waite. 


HE Half-Century aims to act as a 

medium of expression for various 
ideas and opinions of Colored people of 
every class. That, we believe, is the only 
way to get acquinted with every condi- 
tion and phase of Colored life in Amer- 
ica and render assistance where. most 
needed. 

We therefore print articles, from time 
to time, that do not necessarily coincide 
with the opinion of the editors and mem- 
bers of the staff. 


Not only is the Forum open to our 


Fails to See the Good 

Gaffney, S. C., March 1, 1922.—I have 
just finished your article on dancing. I 
don’t see how any one can defend such a 
practice. What do you see at any dance 
hall? A lot of empty headed men and 
silly, painted women hopping up and 
down and twisting around like a lot of 
African hoodoo men trying to scare away 
evil spirits. 

Good exercise, you say; I guess it is. 
Hard work seems like a better name, 
though. Pulling around through a crowd, 
having your best dress torn half off you, 
your feet walked on, seems like a poor 
way to have a good time. And besides 
you see a lot of married women hugging 
single men and married men hugging sin- 
gle girls as they struggle through the pop- 
ular dances. These things help to keep 
divorce courts busy. 

My daughters get plenty of exercise 
walking, playing tennis, and doing house- 
work. I fail to see any good in the terp- 
sichorean “art.” 

Mrs. E. GRAHAM TERRY. 





Both Are Foolish 

Nashville, Tenn., Mar. 10, 1922.—Africa 
seems to be a center of interest to both 
races lately. Colored agitators pretend 
they want to go there to live, white men 
who want to get rid of the blacks suggest 
they be forced to go there. 

Both are foolish. Most of the colored 
people would be unable to live in Africa. 
They would die like rats. Few of them 
would be able to fight the hot, sultry 
climate, the fevers, insects and hardships. 

If it were possible to rid this country 
of blacks entirely a lot of lazy white peo- 
ple would have to go to work and they 
would have to import foreigners to do 
the drudgery. Foreigners would not 
stand for their abuse as the Colored peo- 
ple have done. They would fight and 
internal warfare would not help the 
country. Wittiam H. Macx. 


readers but we invite our readers to send 
in articles on social, religious or political 
conditions pertaining to the race, whether 
they agree with the editor’s views or not. 
We will print those articles so long as they 
are within the bounds of law and decency. 





Coming! 
“How to Finance a Business” 
By McAdoo Baker 
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Cleanliness 


and Good Cheer 
Follow the Use of 


Universal 


Metal Polish 


Does Not Scratch 
Gives a Brilliant Polish 


There is no better 
Metal Polish made 


for 
Pine Cooking Utensils 
Silver 
Aluminum 
Gas Stove Trimmings 
Bath Room Fixtures 
Faucets 


Ivory 
Celluloid 


Insist on the Best 


Two sizes—35 cents 
and 60 cents postpaid 


UNIVERSAL 


POLISH COMPANY 
5344 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Sent to any address on 
receipt of price 
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ADVANCE BLOOD PURIFIER 


Impure Blood causes many dif- 
ferent human afflictions. Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Scrofula, Pimples, 
Malaria, and General Debility are 


a few of the number. 


ADVANCE BLOOD PURI- 
FIER is a highly meritorious rem- 
edy and will relieve many of the 
diseases caused by the presence of 
impurities in the blood. 

It is a tonic and helps to re- 
store lost vigor, building up the 
system so that nature can throw 
off and overcome these much- 


dreaded troubles of the body. 

If you are partly sick and 
chronically troubled with lassitude 
or tired feeling and your sleep is 
not restful, we strongly recom- 


mend ADVANCE BLOOD PURI- 
FIER. 


Price $1.00—10c for Postage 


ADVANCE BLOOD PURIFIER contains no injurious drugs, chemicals 
or narcotics, but is made from the purest ingredients that are known by 
doctors to have highly remedial properties as a blood purifier and blood 


tonic. 


Advance Kidney and Backache Pills 
SD These pills are prepared to relieve and correct 
“=e ~ 


faulty kidney action. 


Many of the ailments of 


the human body can be traced to faulty kid- 

— weer’ ney action; particularly constipation, bilious- 
a PTION ness, headaches, torpid liver and often rheu- 

: 9 8 ‘matism; also inflammation of the kidneys, 


backache, lumbago, scanty and scalding urine, 


i weak bladder. 


If your bowel action is not free and regular, 
it almost invariably means that the kidneys and 


liver are not functioning properly. 


Then, be- 


fore it is too late, buy a box of ADVANCE 

KIDNEY AND BACKACHE PILLS. They 

can be depended upon to act quickly but 

4 cently, and will leave no weakening after effects 

—one or two before going to bed and in the 

morning you will feel like a different person. 

These pills will be found very valuable as a family remedy, and 
many families keep a box always on hand; they are like the 


“stitch in time.” 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
HAVE YOU A GOOD MEMORY? 


1. What is the common name for 
maize? 


2. What is the meaning of savoir-faire? 

3. What is meant by “Baja California?” 

4. What part of this country did the 
Icelandic discoverers name Vineland? 

5. What sea received its name because 
its waters are fatal to animal life? 

6. Where is Dunderberg (Thunder 
Mountain), whence storms in that region 
were said to come? 

7. What city is the Holy Land to Mo- 
hammedans ? 

8. What two nations and what two gen- 
erals defeated Napoleon at Waterloo? 

9. What expression do we get from the 
custom of adding a feather to the head- 
dress for each new enemy slain? 

10. Why were the La Chine Rapids. 
near Montreal, so named by the carly ex- 
plorers? 

Answers to Last Month’s Questions 

1. Why is the skin loose between the 
thumb and forefinger ? 

To give freer motion to the thumb. 

2. Which is nearer New York, Chicago 
or Louisville? 

Louisville is 12 miles nearer. 


3. Why does frost melt around the nails 
in boards before it melts on the boards 
themselves? 

Nails conduct heat better than the 
boards. 

4. How much faster does sound travel 
in water than in ordinary air? 

Five times. 

5. How many Shots were required to 
take the island of Guam? 

One. 

6. Which European language is most 
widely used? 

English. 

7. What is the highest mountain in the 
United States (not territories) ? 

Mount Whitney, California. 

8. Where does the cobra carry his poi- 
son? 

In his two teeth. 

9. What name is given to that line 
above which more snow falls than the 
Summer months can thaw? 

Snow line. 

10. Why is the sea salt? 

Rivers carry salt in solution to the sea. 


Light Absorbers 

In making silk lampshades for the 
home “it is well to remember that shades 
of green absorb more light than any 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. other color. A grass green shade will 


Price 50c absorb 85 per cent of the light; brown 

Add 10 cents postage and orange are next in eg ~— _ 

ENT. ANT such as pink, lavender, pale blue and yel- 

AG SW ED low absorb very little light and white 
Prepared by least of all. 


° e Twelve lights with dark green shades 
Advance Medical Laboratories will not give any more light in a room 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


than two lights of the same size, shaded 
in white. Light colored shades are there- 
fore the greatest light savers. 





